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half joking, that he felt tempted to take up a machine
right up to ceiling, and see what happened. Life without
wings for him was pretty grim.

When the news came to Wau, Stephens went straight
down to the airfield.

"You'll need pilots here/' he said briefly. "Count
me in,"

The time was too urgent to argue.

There was an old Gannet machine there, grounded for
repairs ; one of those aircraft which no one expected
would ever fly again.

Stephens went to have a look at it. With him went
another ex-pilot, Norman Wilde, who had been gold-
mining for some time. Wilde did not care to tackle the
task of getting this overloaded flying antique off the
ground; but Stephens wanted his help for a special
reason.

They ripped everything out of that Gannet except a
few vital instruments. They patched and tinkered and
tested. They filled the rusty tanks, and made contact.

The antiquated aircraft spluttered uncertainly into
new life.

Amidst the jests that Britishers can never refrain from
uttering, even with the Japanese angels of death passing
overhead, often low enough to send down spluttering
gunfire as they went, that awful old machine trundled out
on to the airfield.

" Resurrectionists! " a gold-digger yelled at them, his
teeth flashing in his black beard.

Stephens and Wilde marshalled women and children
for passengers. There is such a thing as a centre of
gravity on aircraft; trimming is supposed to be done
with the greatest care. But there was no time for that.